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But the reading that best satisfies the context and gives a good sense to the 
verse is that which practically follows the Massoretic text, substantially as is 
done by Ewald and in the Revised Version. In this case the first expression, 
"saith Yahweh," is treated as an oath, and reads: "Saith Yahweh, surely 
I will strengthen thee for good; surely, I will cause the enemy to make 
appeal to thee in the time of affliction, in the time of distress." This 
rendering is faithful to the Massoretic text, except that rinintp is read 
TirfflTD from the Aramaic root ~fllZ3 , as is done by Driver. 

The temper and tone of Cornill as revealed in this book are far in 
advance of that displayed in his Ezekiel (1886) or his text of Jeremiah 
(1895). Here he has a broader vision of life, and of the possibilities of 
expression in the Hebrew language. He is not so ready to cut out passages 
that present stubborn difficulties, and is far more considerate of the opinions 
of those who have worked on the same problems, and who may differ from 
him. An exegetical treatment of a passage requires broader measurements 
than one that is purely and coldly textual. 

The warm, soulful side of Cornill's work appears when he discusses Jere- 
miah's inner life, his attitude toward Yahweh, and his own spiritual expe- 
riences. Here he discovers the very kernels out of which grew the chief 
doctrines of Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. Jeremiah's life, in the' midst of 
such national decline and disaster, such international revolutions and 
policies, gave him experiences that touched every phase of life and thought. 
These many-angled views of men, God, sin, punishment, responsibility, are 
found as little germs scattered through all the narratives, discourses, and 
poems of his book. Cornill is quick to detect these first buddings of new 
truth, and to treat them as a commentator should. In other words, the 
scattered threads of Jeremiah's theology are pointed out, their color speci- 
fied, and their significance noted. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that this is the best piece of work, every- 
thing considered, that Cornill has yet turned out. It will take its place 
among the very best commentaries that have appeared on this important 
book. Ira M. Price 

University of Chicago 

THE METAMORPHOSES OF GILGAMESH 
The stout volume in hand 1 fills the thoughtful reader with various 
emotions: admiration for the courage of the writer, who, though an able 

1 Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Wettliteratur. Von P. Jensen. Eister Band: 
Die Urspriinge der alttestamentlichen Patriarchen- Propheten- und Befreier-Sage und 
der neutestamentlichen Jesus-Sage. Strassburg: Tiibner, 1906. xviii+ 1030 pages. 
M.40. 
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Assyriologist, dares to attempt the solution of the most delicate problems 
of both the Old and New Testaments ; admiration, too, for a kind of relent- 
less pursuit of his theme in a manner which gives his treatment a 
quasi-scientific appearance; wonder at the lack of insight which sees no 
difference between narratives vouched for in contemporary documents and 
narratives contained in documents written hundreds of years after the 
events which they profess to record; and finally relief when a study of 
the book makes it clear that the work is, in large parts of it, but the unsub- 
stantial dream of an Assyriologist. We have had a Babel-Bibel dream and 
a Jerahmeel dream, and now we have a GUgamesch dream — that is all. 
We have learned to expect from the author of Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, 
Hittiter und Armenier, and KeUinschriftliche Bibliotkek, Vol. VI, the exer- 
cise of learning, ingenuity, and courage; and in this volume he maintains 
his reputation for the possession of all these qualities. 

The book opens with a statement of the substance of the Gilgamesh 
Epic, tablet by tablet (pp. 1-54). Professor Jensen here maintains the 
positions reached just as KB, VI, was nearly out of press. In the body 
of that work he held that the mountains of Mashu were to be looked for in 
the east or southeast (p. 467), the "park of precious stones" was to be 
looked for in South Arabia (p. 469), the "salt river" was the Persian Gulf 
(p. 473), and the "waters of death" lay beyond. Before the book was 
quite beyond his power, however, he changed all this (see p. 575 ff.). 
Mashu he conceived to be the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges, "the 
park of precious stones," the Phoenician coast, "the salt river," the Medi- 
terranean Sea; and "the waters of death," the ocean to the west of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. These changes were made in part because Jensen 
had reached the conclusion that Gilgamesh was a sun-myth, and the course 
of the sun must be from east to west. These views are reasserted and 
reinforced in the work before us (pp. 24, 34, and Map II). 

After showing (pp. 55-76) that the stories of battles with lions and 
serpents go back to the same material, so that the Gilgamesh Epic absorbs 
the Creation Epic, our author proceeds (pp. 77-124) to compare the epic 
with the zodiacal signs, and to conclude that its principal stories — the 
quest of Gilgamesh for Eabani, the enticing of Eabani to the city, the 
advances of Ishtar to Gilgamesh, her flight to heaven, the fight with the bull, 
Gilgamesh's journey to the land of the dead on which he encountered the 
scorpion-men, the experiences of Par-napishtim or Xisthuros, etc., etc. — 
are all either sun-myths or myths connected with different parts of the 
zodiacal system. 

All this is introductory. On p. 125 the real business of the book 
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begins with a treatment of "Die Gilgamesch-Sage im Stamme Levi," 
in which it is maintained that Moses is a Gilgamesh who delivers Israel 
from Egypt as Gilgamesh delivered Erech from the Ekmites. He is also 
a Xisthuros, since he goes up into the Mount of God. Zipporah is a 
"Hierodule" of Ishtar. Aaron is Eabani, who dies before Moses-Gil- 
gamesh, who is really a sun-god. Next "Die Gilgamesch-Sage in Eph- 
raim " is set forth, and it appears that Joshua's crossing of the Jordan and 
overthrow of Jericho is a version of the story of Xisthuros and the flood 
catastrophe; his various battles against Amelek, Ai, etc., are versions of the 
fight of Gilgamesh and Eabani against Ekm. It further appears that the 
Jeroboam stories are a complement to the Joshua stories. "Die Gilgamesch- 
Sage in Nord-Juda" follows. The material here treated is I Sam., chaps. 
4-6. A Joshua appears in I Sam. 6 : 14, and the name Beth-Shemesh plays 
a part in it, so the whole episode becomes a Gilgamesh sun-myth. Jensen 
reverts next to the tribe of Levi once more, and to his own satisfaction 
proves that Joshua and Ezra, the post-exilic priests, as well as Daniel and 
Azariah, are simply forms of the ever-present Gilgamesh sun-myth. Daniel 
lends himself to it readily because of the story of the lion's den, the lion 
being a zodiacal sign. A more elaborate treatment is then given Jeroboam, 
his episode with the prophet Ahijah (r Kings n : 26 ff.) revealing under the 
magic touch of Jensen its real nature as a sun-myth. 

But lack of space forbids detail. Suffice it to say that the alchemy of 
our author turns to sun-myths the stories of Hadad, the Edomite (I Kings 
11:17 ff.); 0I Jacob, Esau, and Joseph; of Abraham and Isaac; of the 
servant Eliesar and the journey to Haran; the story of Judg., chaps. 10 ff.; 
the stories of Samson, Saul, and Samuel; of David, Nathan, and Jonathan; 
of David and Absalom, and David and Sheba; the history of Solomon; of 
Elisha; of AhabandElisha; of Gideon and Abimelech; of Jephthah; the 
story of Tobias and Tobit, and of Baasha and the prophet Jehu (I Kings 
16:1 ff.). The male heroes are all either representations of Gilgamesh or 
Eabani or Xisthuros, while Sarah, Dinah, and other women of the char- 
acters become Ishtars or "Hierodules." More than 200 pages at the end 
of the book are devoted to "Die Gilgamesch-Sage in Sebulon," where 
Jensen locates the "Jonas-Sage" and the "Jesus-Sage." We are told here 
that the story of Jonah is but a version of the flood-story, and that Jesus 
is but a Gilgamesh-Xisthuros. The stories of the birth of Jesus are regarded 
as an element foreign to the main source. John the Baptist is, however, an 
Eabani, whom Jesus-Gilgamesh seeks. Jesus' temptation by Satan in the 
desert is but a form of Eabani's intercourse with the sun-god in the desert — 
a story which had previously traveled to India, where it appears as the 
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temptation of Buddha. As Eabani returned to Erech, Jesus returned to 
Nazareth. He moves his residence to Capernaum, so that on the Sea of 
Galilee versions of the flood-stories — crossing the sea in a storm, etc. — 
may be told of him. Similarly the sending of the demons into the herd 
of swine, the feeding of the four thousand with seven loaves, the feeding 
of the five thousand, the transfiguration on a mountain, the entombment, 
resurrection, and ascension, are all mythical, being forms of the hydra- 
headed Gilgamesh Epic. Even Herodias is an Ishtar and her daughter 
a Ukhat. Jesus was crucified at the Passover and not at Tabernacles, 
because as a sun-god the autumn festival would have been unsuited to his 
resurrection ! 

In putting forth such views Jensen apparently thinks that in every 
case he has shown the narrative to be a pure myth, rather than a bit of 
history heightened by myth; for at the conclusion of his treatment of what 
he calls the Ahab-Sage he has (pp. 701-4) a discussion of the fact that Omri 
and Jehu are mentioned in the inscriptions of Mesha'and Shalmeneser II. 
Jensen here declares that Jehu was the son and immediate successor of 
Omri, and that Ahab, Ahaziah, and Joram are unhistorical names inserted 
in the list under the influence of the myth ! This he holds in spite of the 
fact that Shalmeneser mentions A-fya-ab-bu, the Sir'lUe. (KB, I, 172), 
whom Jensen, contrary to the opinion of most scholars, refuses to identify 
with Ahab, the Israelite. 

What shall we think of this magnum optls ? It must be confessed that 
there are points in which Jensen is right. The Babylonian flood-story, which 
is a part of the Gilgamesh Epic, is, as has long been recognized, a part 
of our Bibles. It is to be expected, too, as the Hebrews and Babylonians 
were derived from the same stock, that the same myths and ceremonies 
should sometimes appear. 2 We should look for such material, however, 
in the stories of the patriarchs, or in narratives which go far back of 
contemporary history. There are, accordingly, elements of truth in Jensen's 
theory. As a whole, however, the work cannot be commended. His 
theory is greatly overworked. Those facts only are noted which coincide 
with it, and other facts are ignored. At least five fundamental defects of 
method render the work, in the judgment of the present reviewer, 
unscientific. 

1. The supposition that most of the stories of the world are nature- 
myths — or, to be more accurate, sun- or astral myths — although once popu- 
lar, and although it has been recently reaffirmed by another distinguished 
Assyriologist (Winckler), is, in the judgment of a growing number of 

2 This the reviewer recognized some years ago; see his Semitic Origins, p. 289. 
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scholars, untrue. The work of the late W. Robertson Smith, as well as 
of the school of writers who follow anthropological methods, has demon- 
strated that often terrestrial events lie at the bottom of ancient stories. 

2. The assumption that where an astral element enters into ancient 
stories it exists unmixed is, in the opinion of the reviewer, contrary to 
probability. The astral element was usually grafted on to a terrestrial 
substratum, and to ignore this leads to false results. If we grant that in 
the Babylonian Gilgamesh-stories there are elements of sun-myths, it is 
altogether probable that these elements would never have been preserved 
had they not attached themselves to accounts of real men or tribes, so that 
they heightened the deeds of some half -legendary hero. 

3. Human experiences are limited in number. This is especially true 
among simple oriental folk; their life centers about fountains and streams, 
about struggles with wild animals or with other tribes, about the mystery 
of death and the life of the shades. In such communities is there any 
valid reason why everyone who sits by a well or who lives by a stream must 
be Eabani ? Or why everyone who crosses a river or a lake must be 
Xisthuros ? Or why everyone who fights a battle must be Gilgamesh ? 
Or why everyone who has an encounter with a wild beast must be Eabani ? 
Or why one who seeks to communicate with a departed friend must be 
Gilgamesh? If Jensen's principle holds good, Gilgamesh and Eabani 
have been incarnate in many a modern man — in Oyamaand Roosevelt, 
in Stanley and Professor Hyslop, and in scores of others. 

4. One may admit, as the present reviewer is inclined to do, that in a 
number of instances — as, for example, the stories of Samson — the deeds 
of a real hero may have been embellished by the addition of mythical 
elements ; but, even if this were true, it would not follow that these elements 
were borrowed from Babylonia, so that Samson could be said to be Gil- 
gamesh. It has long been recognized that similarity of psychological pro- 
cesses can create such resemblances, and to overlook this fact is unscientific. 

5. The greatest defect in the work is the failure to distinguish between 
mythical periods and periods which have a solid historical background. 
This defect appears in his treatment of several Old Testament characters, 
but is most painfully apparent in his treatment of Jesus. Ignoring the 
scientific work which has been done on the gospels, ignoring the early 
date of Mark, he treats the whole material with as much freedom as he 
would the oral traditions of an Australian tribe. Such treatment is not 
in accord with scientific methods of dealing with historical documents. 
One may be a great Assyriologist, and yet lack the training necessary to 
distinguish myth from history. Had Jensen confined his treatment to 
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certain of the eschatological and messianic features of the gospels, where, 
through the Jewish apocalypses, Babylonian material may have influenced 
the shaping of messianic expectations, his work would have been very 
different; but to dissolve Jesus into a Gilgamesh and Herodias into an 
Ishtar, when both are vouched for by documents as nearly contemporary 
as we can hope to obtain for anything in ancient history, out-Jerahmeels 
Jerahmeel ! 

In the next volume Greece and all her myths will be annexed to 
Gilgamesh. 

George A. Barton 
Bryn Maws, Pa. 

THE JUDAISM OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 
In the treatise 1 at hand the writer develops further the line of study 
marked out in his previous works, Der vorchrisUiche judische Gnosticismus, 
Geschichte der judischen Apologetik, and Antichrist. In all of them he 
shows a wide knowledge of the Jewish literature, both Hebrew and Greek, 
of the centuries shortly before and after the Christian era. So far as 
command of material goes, he would seem to be well qualified to describe 
the religious movements within Judaism in the time of Jesus, the task he 
has undertaken in the present volume. Yet, after having read the book 
twice through, I am obliged to say that in my opinion the author has not 
succeeded in his task. He has not presented a picture of the religious 
movements in Judaism which carries conviction as being in accordance 
with facts. It is not always self-consistent, and it is marked in many 
places by a polemical tone which indicates a want of balance in the writer's 
critical judgment. I desire to be quite fair toward Friedlander, because 
he has devoted a good many pages to some remarks of my own in which 
I opposed his theory. He might say that the judgment of a hostile critic 
was already biased against him. I withdraw one charge which I formerly 
made, and to which he refers in a note on pp. 206, 207. I accept Fried- 
lander's explanation there given, as showing that he acted honestly; though 
I still think that it was an error of judgment to deal as he admits that he 
dealt, with a text to be used in evidence. I believe that he is perfectly 
honest and sincere in all the statements which he makes; and if these words 
should ever meet his eye, I hope that he will feel assured that I have no 
personal animus against him, and that the criticism I offer upon his book 
is based solely on considerations of scholarship. 

1 Die religiosen Bewegungen irnierhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu. Von 
M. Friedlander. Berlin: Reimer, 1905. xxx+380 pages. M. 7. 



